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DISCOURSE. 


Mr. Presipenr, 
AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Massacnusetts Horrictutturat Soetety,— 


On this returning Annual Festival of Horticulture 
in Massachusetts, it falls to my lot to congratulate 
you on the progress of our favorite pursuits. I stand 
here, then, honored by the choice of this Society for 
that purposé, on an occasion, hailed with pleasure, 
by every mémber; and younger in years; if not alto- 
gether in experience, than those who have preceded 
me in the same duty. In these relations, I therefore 
anticipate your sympathy and attention: 

The science of Horticulture is based oii the knowl- 
edge and uses of plants, as conducive to the physical 
wants or more remote luxuries of man. It therefore 
pre-supposes the study of those living begs, and em- 
braces the science of Botany. The first rudiments 
of that science may be traced to the primeval ages, 
when the wants of men were of the most simple 
kind, confined to mere subsistence. Amid the luxu- 
riant productions of a tropical climate, and in the 
comparative infancy of the world, it must have re- 
quired little else than an almost intuitive knowledge of 
noxious or wholesome food to supply every want. 
Thus we read, that the progenitors of the human 
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race were placed in a garden, and their occupation its 
care. ‘The same duty has devolved, in all its fresh- 
ness and interest, on their descendants, unimpaired 
by time, or the changes of matter. It is, Gen- 
tlemen, a striking and happy argument of the value 
of your profession, that you are thus able to restore 
to a deluged and overthrown world its former beauty 
and glory. 

The progress of Botany was, for centuries, slow. 
With the increase of the human family, arose an in- 
creased want of subsistence. Such is its brief early 
history. ‘The method of appropriating to the sus- 
tenance and support of the physical system, the va- 
rious articles of food, and in what manner delete- 
rious substances were discriminated from salutary, is 
a curious question in the history of man. Thus 
later experience has proved that some of the most 
noxious plants may become, by the process of art, 
wholesome and nutritious. The fresh juice of the 
“ Jatropha Manihot” is of a highly poisonous quali- 
ty ; but, expressed from the root, renders it one of the 
most nutritive articles of food. ‘To the Solanee we 
owe some of the most valuable vegetables, while 
many species of the family are decidedly injurious. 
The well-known qualities of the Umbelliferee are fa- 
miliar to every one, as combining both medicine and 
poison, the active agents of health and death. The 
*Parsnep and tCarrot, both valuable, in their cultivat- 
ed state, as articles of food, and in rural economy, 
are yet troublesome and noxious weeds, as natural- 
ized species in our fields: whereas the Cereal plants 
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* Pastinaca sativa. } Daucus carota. 
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are, with a single exception,* all nutritious and 
wholesome, and probably attracted the attention of 
mankind at a very early period. ‘Through the inat- 
tention of man to any thing except that which de- 
pended on his immediate physical wants, and this at 
first from imperious necessity, and then from careless 
indifference, the very native countries of many of our 
now valued plants are unknown. ‘The potato, so 
generally cultivated over the civilized world, in its 
endless varieties, was, for a long time, lost as a spe- 
cies, until very recent discoveries have detected it in 
South-America, as an almost worthless plant.t The 
effect of soil, climate and other circumstances, on the 
vegetable kingdom, seem a wise provision of Nature, — 
in favor of the industry and enterprise of man; but, 
although thus liberal in her gifts, she retains the right 
of reducing to original forms, these very changes, 
when uncontrolled by art. 

However interesting such inquiries may be, it is | 
equally vain as idle, to enter into speculations on 
these points, as conjectures and theory must necessa- 
rily supply the want of trath. 

From mere articles indispensable for food and nu-— 
triment, the vegetable kingdom became subservient 
to the luxury of the human race, and rare and cu- 
rious plants, and their cultivation, were sought out, 
to add comfort and beauty to necessity. ‘The sacred 
scriptures give us vivid descriptions of the advance of 
Horticultural taste and knowledge among the Jewish 
nation, and the relics of antiquity serve to show that 


* Lolium temulentum. 
t+ Journal of Science and Arts: London, No. 31, pp. 262—3. Ibid. No. 19, pp. 25—7. 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, Vol. XVI. p. 192, 
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the culture of plants was carried far beyond the sim- 
ple provision against physical wants. It is presuma- 
ble, however, that these first attempts of horticultu- 
ral pursuits were necessarily rude and imperfect. 
The histories of those ancient Gardens, the pride of 
Oriental magnificence, seem to imply more the spirit 
of architectural grandeur than the cultivation of the 
soil. 

The study of Vegetables, as a science, and reduc- 
ed to methodical arrangement, did not occupy the at- 
tention of the world until a very late period. Indeed, 
any existing regard to that subject was chiefly con- 
fined to the more useful, or those of reputed medical 
virtues, even to the sixteenth century, when Botanic 
Gardens were first introduced; and the earliest works 
may be referred to about that period. ‘The tedious 
progress which Botany made, the repetition of an- 
cient errors, the dissensions among the fathers of that 
branch of natural science, are familiar to every stu- 
dent of Nature. A new era of light and truth com- 
menced under the labors of Linnzeus ; and since then 
there have been continued advancing developments 
of both useful and interesting facts relative to the 
history of the vegetable world. 

Horticulture, in its restricted sense, has reference 
only to the production of the garden. It is the hap- 
py combination of Art with Nature, seizing upon the 
phenomena of her laws, and producing from her ab- 
errations and occasional seeming sportiveness, new 
and curious results. Hence, it is intimately connect- 
ed with every science which can afford any assistance 
in arriving at such results, but more particularly with 
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Botany and the study of the physical structure of 
Plants. 

Horticulture is Art co-operating with Nature: Na- 
ture! the perfection and excellence of whose opera- 
tions we all instinctively admire :—that admiration 
which is early implanted in every human breast, but 
which education and a thousand fortuitous circum- 
stances of the world too often serve to extinguish— 
an admiration and love for the good and beautiful, 
which was undoubtedly given for the wisest purposes, 
and which, duly improved and cultivated, is of the great- 
est benefit. A spirit of a high and pure character, 
with which every reasoning being is endowed—that 
seeks and finds exquisite pleasure in all that is exalt- 
ing in the works of Creative Power. Memory ever 
delights to revert to those joyous, early days, when, 
to all of us, every thing was serene around and with- 
in; and gladly would renew its communion with that 
quiet which her operations then afforded. It is thus 
that the garden possesses such attractive charms— 
that amidst the collected beauties and rich treasures 
of the Floral kingdom which we there find, we retire 
for calm reflection or sober thought. Its very occu- 
pation is conducive to moral and intellectual refine- 
ment. In rearing some delicate and frail flower, in 
watching its gradually developing parts, the young 
and verdant leaf, the lengthening stem, the curious 
bud, the wonderful blossom, its singular economy for 
continued existence, the decaying and fading foliage, 
and the sleep of temporary death—how many pleasing 
moments are passed, how many wise thoughts exeit- 
ed, lessons of duty and of deep instruction, given 
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with a thrilling pathos to the heart, imbibed. These 
are the eloquent pleadings of Nature, speaking in a 
silent, but fervent language, to every reflecting mind. 
Beings of a delicate and less gross composition, or- 
ganized with a seemingly more exquisite design, they 
address themselves, in their lowliness or magnificence, 
to our attention with an unanswerable force. It is a 
fact, no less curious than interesting, that a passion- 
ate fondness for the Garden has been observed in very 
many great men; and in the quiet seclusion which 
one may find there, have originated works, the aston- 
ishment of the world. ‘That touching lesson, too, of 
confidence in a Superior Power, which the exquisite 
beauty of a small moss on the arid plas of an Afri- 
can desert, gave to an enterprising traveler, at a time 
when every circumstance seemed conspired against 
him, by imparting a new energy to his mind, and for- 
titude to his heart, saved to the world an invaluable 
life ;* and many a high resolve or virtuous decision 
has undoubtedly owed its origin and performance to 
such silent monitors of good. 

Horticulture, in its most extended sense, embraces 
the first and most simple operation of civilized life, 
and, at the same time, constitutes one of the highest 
subjects for the ingenuity of the mind. He that 
committed the first seed to the earth, with the ex- 
pectation of again receiving it many fold, employed 
his reason and faculties in the primary rudiment of 
that science: but for many long ages were the mys- 
terious, yet immutable laws which gave development 
and increase to the embryo germ, hidden from the 





* Life of Mungo Park. Family Library, Vol. XL. 
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eyes, and concealed from the understanding of man ; 
and many yet are the nice and curious operations of 
those self-same laws, unknown and unexplored. So 
extensive, indeed, is the field of every science which 
holds connexion with, or is founded on, the Natural 
world, so boundless the perfections of Creative 
Power. 

Horticulture may be defined as theoretical and 
practical. ‘[heoretical Horticulture comprises Sys- 
tematic and Physiological Botany. Practica] Horti- 
culture arrives at certain ends, by former well-known 
means, or appropriates the results of the labors and 
investigations of others, without necessarily under- 
standing on what those investigations were founded. 
Theoretical Horticulture operates on the vegetable 
world as does the Animal Physiologist in his depart- 
ment of study, probes the operations of Nature, tra- 
ces the reason of this result, or that fact, becomes 
acquainted with the great moving principle of life and 
energy, can appropriate to its use, and bend to its 
service, Nature herself, by carrying’ out, as it were, 
her very designs with a more or less rapid progress. 
Practical Horticulture may be ignorant of every one 
such principle, treasures up truths only by results, ac- 
quires knowledge as simple facts, and is confined: in 
its operations. Horticulture is practical i its infan- 
cy, becomes theoretical in its advancing and gradual 
growth. 

At the head of Systematic Botany stands the im- 
mortal Linneus. ‘This remarkable man, whose name 
and works are so familiar to every naturalist, rose 
like a luminary over the dark clouds of misnomered 
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Natural History, and was to that branch of knowl- 
edge what was Newton to Natural Philosophy, the 
regenerator of truth. Since his time, the vegetable 
kingdom has been minutely attended to and investi- 
gated, and from the important and patient labors of its 
numerous votaries have accrued immense benefits to 
the civilized world, in almost every department of 
human industry and skill. 

The necessity of a knowledge of Systematic and 
Physiological Botany to the Horticulturist, is almost 
too evident for demonstration. ‘The Botanical Gar- 
dener, and he alone, is the Theoretical Horticulturist. 
The taste for that science but seems to strengthen 
the passion for his profession. ‘The accuracy of its 
operations, and the necessity for the most minute 
investigation in the arrangement of plants, would 
serve to improve his own love for them. ‘To the 
Florist, particularly, is this observation of importance. 
The simplicity of Nature is overlooked in too many 
instances for the more gaudy and dazzling productions 
of art. Among the supposed treasures of collections, 
in vain may one seek for some species, till at length, 
disappointed in his search, he finds it under the dis- 
cuise of an anomalous character, in some mutilated 
hybrid, or monstrous development. Our floriculture 
needs thus a cautious but reforming hand; a substi- 
tution of some of that zeal for new and foreign ec- 
centricities of floral skill by a closer attention to the 
rich native treasures of our own smiling fields and 
verdant meadows, of our forest-clad mountains and 
limpid streams, and an endeavor to take a deeper 
interest in Nature, as she is. She recognizes, it is 
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true, none of the artificial distinctions of science ;— 
but what superfluous production of this or that organ, 
what operation of art by the curious effects of culti- 
vation, can exceed the simple beauty of a permanent 
species. What skill has imitated or excelled the 
vivid glory of the *Cardinal Flower, mocking the 
dyes of the painter? what perfection superadded to 
the twhite water-lily of unrivalled purity, floating 
amidst its broad protecting shield-like leaves? Does 
that little harbinger of our lingering northern springs, 
tthe pale liverwort, which dares to tell us of the 
coming sunny days, appear more interesting to the 
cultivated and refined eye, because art has succeed- 
ed in producing a few more petals, by the destruc- 
tion of its tiny filaments, which otherwise contrast so 
delicately with them? ‘The almost endless varieties 
which have sprung into existence, in the floral de- 
partment, it has been asserted, has given alarm to 
system-makers and scientific men. Whether this be 
so or not, the too prevailing taste for variety is the 
more to be lamented than deprecated ; and it becomes 
the endeavors of every learned and enterprising So- 
ciety, founded for the encouragement and pursuit of 
horticultural skill, and a taste for gardening, to form 
a new standard of merit or value for the subjects of 
its pursuits. Did Fashion, that mighty potentate 
over human society, sanction the taste for the pure 
simplicity of Nature, and were plants admired for. 
their intrinsic value rather than as artificial produc- 
tions, there would be as much satisfaction, not to say 
more intellectual improvement, in that taste which 


* Lobelia Cardinalis. t Nymphea Odorata. { Hepatica triloba. 
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dictates her study ; and our gardens and conservato- 
ries would shine conspicuously by the harmonious 
blending of true species with curious and costly va- 
rieties. ‘Che perfection of her works is lost in the 
mutilations of art. We can admire a fine column, 
cr gaze with just admiration on a splendid edifice ; 
but even these shrink in comparison, and cannot bear 
the test of her unrivalled skill. If we carry our op- 
erations into her precincts, we cannot improve, we 
must mar. 

But, while thus advocating a more general intro- 
duction and cultivation of species, it would be equal- 
ly wrong, as presumptous, to deny, altogether, the 
merits of horticultural skill, in the production of hy- 
brids, or varieties. For splendid ornament, a group of 
many-petalled flowers is, indeed, more gaudily attrac- 
tive, for its borrowed excellence. than the simple pro- 
totype of a genus; and, undoubtedly, could he,* 
whose name is borne down to posterity by a single 
but universal favorite flower, witness the wonderful 
changes which have taken place in its organization, 
now bearing the envious title of some peerless beauty 
or mighty conqueror, he would scarcely recognize the 
unpretending inhabitant of a Mexican clime. ‘The 
modest violet is still now, as ever, attractive in its 
meek humility ; and the first vernal harbinger, with 
the last lingering blessoms of a fading year, are and 
ever will be of more intense interest in their native, 
unadorned simplicity, as monitors or promisers of 
what has past or is to come. 

Botany is not, however, by any means confined to 
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nomenclature or the dry detail of species, nor yet to 
the exclusive admiration of these alone. From the 
patient research and splendid discoveries of modern 
science we have arrived at new and unexpected results. 
By these has Horticulture been materially improved, 
both in England and France. ‘Theoretical and prac- 
tical gardening have united in their labors. ‘The re- 
markable success, which has crowned the studies and 
pursuits of scientific men, in both these countries, by 
the introduction, and we may almost say, creation of 
new valuable fruits and culinary vegetables, is an ar- 
gument sufficiently strong in favor of such knowl- 
edge. If the names of these early introducers of 
fruits from foreign climes have been transmitted to 
posterity for such deeds, rather than for other distin- 
guished services, how much greater the debt of grat- 
itude for that industry which has converted the acerb 
and rude pericarp of many a tree, or the negative 
quality of many a seed, into delicious and nutritious 
articles of food? Such was not the effect of accident : 
these results were the reward of minute investiga- 
tion of the secret operations of Nature. ‘The world 
will, no doubt, be slow in appreciating their merit, 
because it is the very nature of things that the more 
dazzling commands ready homage. Fortunately, such 
truly patriotic actions need not the loud trump of 
Fame to sound their praise; they bring an inward 
and lasting satisfaction of greater value. 

Vegetable physiology is peculiarly the subject of the 
skillful gardener’s study. ‘This, his various occupa- 
tions will show. What errors have been committed 
by the ignorant in every department of horticultural 
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employments. ‘To deprive a fine tree or vigorous plant 
of its leaves and branches, those curious laboratories 
by which its great vital operations are effected—with 
violence to tear its no less curiously formed roots and 
delicate spongioles, and then bid it grow in undimin- 
ished strength, for a long time obtained among us, 
and too many there are yet who lend a deaf ear to 
any other doctrine. With what absurd theories do 
we not daily meet, in regard to the functions of the 
sap, and the part it performs in the vegetable econ- 
omy! What amazing errors are transmitted, with 
faithful care, from generation to generation, respect- 
ing the influence of this or that plant, insect or an- 
imal! How little is known of the true theory of 
nutritious substances to the living plant, and of the 
manner of their operations! What mistakes occur 
from some false theory originating in prejudice! How 
many are there, who can refer to first causes the 
occurrence of the insidious mildew, or the rapidly 
destructive blight, spreading like a baneful fire over 
the fairest productions of the garden! How many 
questions, which some strange development of fruit 
and flower call up, are still unanswerable! What is 
known of the secretory and excretory functions of 
plants, and their influence on vegetation? Nor is it 
necessary to multiply examples or adduce illustra- 
tions ; they are familiar to every scientific cultivator. 

It may, perhaps, be improper to speak of the ad- 
vantages, which have arisen from the past labors of 
this Society in the promotion of horticultural knowl- 
edge. Let rather its deeds proclaim its due praise. 
But, connected with one of its primary objects should 
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be a renewed effort to institute an E:xperimental Gar- 
den, solely devoted to the end of horticultural skill. 
The peculiar adaptation of our climate to the increase 
and general introduction of many foreign varieties of 
fruits and plants seem to demand from our own efforts 
some adequate return. Our own resources need in- 
vestigation. ‘That we have talent, enterprise, and 
every desired means, cannot be questioned. ‘The 
present field of operation is too extensive. It needs 
combined effort, where the skill and science of every 
votary of the art, or amateur in the profession, can 
be united and appropriated. ‘To the fruit-grower this 
is evident; and a better opportunity of comparing 
the synonymy of pretended valuable varieties and the 
reduction to a perfect system of such only as are 
worthy his attention, is much needed. ‘To the dis- 
appointment, he has often experienced and must con- 
tinually experience by the most unwarrantable errors, 
he is too familiar. With such means, our work, Gen- 
tlemen, will be effective, and the brilliant individual 
talent, now as it were almost hopelessly lost or not 
sufficiently brought into action, will be concentrated 
to its full energy. ‘There is, perhaps, no branch of 
Horticulture which needs so much correction as does 
this. Owing to various practices, our catalogues of 
fruits are but so many lists of misnomers and long- 
standing errors. It is the duty of scientific institu- 
tions, like our own, to correct this abuse. Much has 
already been done in England, but much more re- 
mains to be accomplished. In no better place, nor 
under no more propitious circumstances, could this be 
effected than by our efforts. By critical examination, 
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conducted on the true principles of vegetable organ- 
ography,—by the comparison of living specimens, an 
Experimental Garden affords every assistance. ‘The 
effect of soil, exposure, and each modifying accident, 
which influence the productions of fruit, could be 
thoroughly analyzed. A correct list, suitable for cul- 
tivation, not only of our own but other countries, 
might be formed,—a single item, worthy in itself of 
united labor and enterprise. The promotion of that 
spirit of improvement, which elevates the standard 
of taste for the excellent and beautiful by an atten- 
tion to rural studies, is at all times highly commend- 
able ; but the promotion of the spirit of utility should 
surely be combined with it. With these views, may 
this Society take a noble stand, and the diffusion of 
correct principles in practical knowledge be one of 
its desired ends ;—a high and prevailing emulation 
among its members of conferring deep and lasting 
benefits on mankind, by the earnest search after 
Truth. 

The review of the past year is such as to encour- 
age us in our efforts. The weekly exhibitions at 
the Society’s Rooms have afforded specimens of 
taste, skill, and enterprise. The establishment of 
two Magazines,* devoted to Horticulture, speaks 
highly in favor of an increasing taste in the commu- 
nity. The list of new members, the remembrance 
of those abroad in valuable donations, evince a good 
state of things, and a degree of prosperity ever to 
be desired. May the vigorous efforts, which have 





* American Gardener’s Magazine, by C. M. & P. B. Hovey, jr. Horticultural Register 
and Gardener’s Magazine, by T. G. Fessenden & J. E. Teshemacher. 
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crowned with success a society of seven years stand- 
ing be still undiminished and further increased. 

History informs us that the use of fruits and flow- 
ers, aS ornaments of beauty, as garlands of victory, 
for festive occasions, for the purposes of Religion, 
and for the last sad duties of sepulture, was almost 
coeval with the human race ; and some of these cus- 
toms still exist. Under the benign influences of a 
purer faith, in a place once dedicated to the dramatic 
art, but since consecrated to sacred purposes, we 
have decorated these walls with festive garlands, and 
spread before you the rich bounties of the seasons. 
Centuries have not broken the common bond of feel- 
ing, which prompts the taste for the beautiful and 
innocent in Nature. But in our admiration of the 
treasures of Flora and Pomona, let us not be unmind- 
ful of Nature’s Great Author! 
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SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Exhibition of Fruits and Flowers, of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, took place on Wednesday the 
16th and Thursday the 17th September; and the place selected 
was the Odeon, situated in Federal-street, in Boston. The area 
having on this occasion been cleared, formed by a slight but new 
arrangement, a magnificent Hall, of lofty height, and spacious 
dimensions, with a skylight in the centre. ‘The gallery leading 
from the vestibule, being closely studded on either side with 
pines, formed like a forest, a dark but pleasing avenue of en- 
trance. 

The fruits, which were on this occasion exhibited, were al- 
together uncommonly fine, and of kinds and of qualities superior 
to those of former years. And the display of the flowers and 
the fruits, and the skillful arrangement of the whole, in all its 
parts, produced an effect confessedly surpassing any thing of the 
kind before witnessed. 

We remarked that the exhibition, and by far the most invalu- 
able specimens and varieties of flowers, and more especially of 
fruits, consisted of new kinds, in very great proportion ;—or, of 
those kinds mostly which, ten or twelve years ago, were unknown 
to our country, evenin name. ‘Thanks to those enlightened in- 
dividuals, who with untiring zeal have ransacked earth, recalling 
home to their country all that might serve to adorn, and all that 
might be eminently useful, for trial in our climate, and on our 
highly favored shores. 

The days of exhibition were unusually fine, and the concourse 
of visitors very numerous, both from the city, and from various 
and remote parts of the country. 

On the second day, a discourse was delivered at the Odeon, 
by Professor J. L. Russell of Salem. 

The following is the account of the exhibition of Fruits :— 

By E. Vose of Dorchester, President of the Society—Pears : 
Bartlett, Passe Colmar, Tillington, Urbaniste, Wilkinson, Cush- 
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ing, Capiaumont, Marie Louise, Lewis, Mouille Bouche, or 
Verte Longue. Peaches: Grosse Mignonne, Early York. Mel- 
ons: Persian Muskmelon, Green fleshed Cantaloupe. Also, a 
basket of various kinds of fine fruit. 

R. Manning of Salem—Pears: Summer Rose, Bowdoin, Ray- 
mond, Saunders’s Beurre, St. Ghislain, Autumn Superb, Ron- 
ville, Buffum, Cushing, Verte Longue, Lowrie’s Bergamotte, 
Washington, Pope’s Scarlet Major, Julienne.—Plums: Breevort’s 
Purple Bolmer, Late Green Gage.—Apples: Rambour France, 
Alexander, Lyscom, New American Crab. 

Samuel Philbrick of Brookline—Pears: Bezi Vaet, Andrews, 
Capiaumont, Colmar Souverain, Verte Longue, Wilkinson, 
Washington, Seckel.—Rareripe Peaches. 

Nathaniel Davenport of Milton—Chelmsford Pears: Snow 
Peaches. 

A. D. Williams of Roxbury—Pears: Capiaumont. Apples: 
Porter, and three handsome varieties of the Red. Peaches: 
Golden, Purple Clingstone. 

Samuel Downer of Dorchester—Pears: Bezi Vaet, Napoleon, 
Beurre Diel, Fulton, Bleecker’s Meadow, Capiaumont, Lewis, 
Andrews, Urbaniste, Cushing, Heathcot, D’Aremberg, which 
has sometimes been confounded with the Gloux Morceau, St. 
Ghislain, Lowell, Williams’s Bon Chretien, (Bartiett,) Catillac, 
Iron Pear, Beurre Knox, and branches of the same, Seckel, and 
branches of do., Crassnne, Golden Beurre of Dr. Holbrook. Ap- 
ples: Fine Red, Old Pearmain, Pumpkin Sweet, Porter, Ram’s 
Horn, (fine red,) Fall Pippin, Red Siberian Crab and Yellow Si- 
berian Crab, with branches of both varieties, Lady Apple, None- 
such, Winter Sweet. 

Joshua Gardner of Dorchester—Apples: Fall Pippin, and 
branches of Siberian Crab. Pears: Seckle. 

Marshall P. Walder of Dorchester—Williams’s Bon Chretien, 
(Bartlett,) Bergamotte. Apples: two varieties, both fine. Mel- 
ons: True Persian Housanie Muskmelon (striped, the seeds 
from the London Hortieultural Society, and believed to be the 
first of the kind produced in the country,) Lord Gardner’s Green 
fleshed Muskmelon. 

John A. Kenrick of Newton—Pears: Seckel, Williams’s Bon 
Chretien, (Bartlett,) Chelmsford, Beurre Knox. Apples: York 
Russets, and some other kinds. Peaches: Alberge, Red Rare- 
ripe, Sweet Water, Cooledge’s Faverite. 

John Mackay of Boston, for Henry Flagg of Weston—Apples : 
4 baskets of Hawthorndean, beautiful. Pears: 4 baskets of 
Seckle, 2 do. of Heathcot. 

Michael Tombs of the Faneuil Hall Market—Pears: Hannas, 
a fruit, which has never, to our knowledge, been exhibited, and 
believed to be a native, much like the St. Michaels, but, to ap- 
pearance, more oblong, and of larger size; Cushing, from the 
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original tree, which in a dry and gravelly soil produces from six- 
teen to twenty bushels, this season. 

Madame Dix of Washington-street, Boston—Pears: Bon 
Chretien, Dix, Old St. Germain. 

Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Socie- 
ty, Pemberton Hill—Pears: 5 baskets of St. Michaels, raised in 
his garden, in the city, Rousselette de Rheims, Fall Bergamotte, 
Gansel’s Bergamotte. Apples: High top Sweeting. Grapes: 
4 baskets of Chasselas. 

Dr. Zabdiel B. Adams of Boston—Pears: Seckel, St. Michael. 
White Imperial or Yellow Egg Plum. | 

William Oliver of Dorchester—St. Ghislain, Wilkinson, Bro- 
ca’s Bergamotte, Williams’s Bon Chretien, ( Bartlett.) Apples: 
Chataigne or Chestnut apple. Melons: Cantaloupe, Persian 
Muskmelons. 

E. Train of Weston—Apples: a specimen resembling in ex- 
terior the Alexander. 

R. & E. Marsh of Quincy—Pears: Cushing; specimens 
about as fine as those which were exhibited the Saturday previous, 
4 of which weighed 21 ounces. 

S. Phipps of Dorchester—Pears: Williams’s Bon Chretien, 
(Bartlett,) Seckel. Apples: Fall Pippin, Spice apple. 

E. Bartlett of Roxbury, one of the Vice-Presidents—Pears : 
Bartlett or Williams’s Bon Chretien, Capiaumont. Apples: 
Maiden’s Blush, Ribston Pippin. Plums: Purple Gage, New 
Gage. Peaches: some fine specimens. 

Dana & Norcross of the Faneuil Hall market—Pears: Will- 
iams’s Bon Chretien, Cushing, Harvard. Peaches: Cooledge’s 
Favorite. Other baskets of pears and fine fruit. 

William Worthington of Dorchester—Capiaumont, Monsieur 
Jean, Warden, Minot, Roussellette de Rheims, Seckel, St. Mi- 
chael, Williams’s Bon Chretien or Bartlett, Native Red Cheek, 
Pound Pear, and several other kinds. Apples: Ladies’ Delight, 
Carhouse. 

Richard Ward of Roxbury—Roxbury Russets, growth of 
1834, Sweet apples. Pears: Bon Chretien Williams or Bartlett, 
Seckel. Peaches: Cooledge’s Favorite, Red Rareripe, Yellow 
do. 

Charles Stone of Watertown—Peaches, Yellow Mareripe, 
Stone’s Favorite, in all 11 baskets. 

Amos Bemis of Waltham—Peaches : Carolina Rareripes. 

Mrs. Deuch of Derne-street, Boston—Yellow Rareripe Peach. 

KE. M. Richards of Dedham—Pears: Verte Longue, Harvard, 
Chelmsford. Apples: Red Juneating, Benoni, the last always 
fine; Summer Pearmain, Orange Sweeting. 

B. V. French of Boston—Pears: William’s Bon Chretien or 
Bartlett, Cushing, Wilkinson. Apples: Hawthorndean, Rug- 
gles’s apple, Downton Golden Pippin, Native Sweeting, Kerry 
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Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, Dutch Codlin. Grapes: Morillon 
Noir. 

Mr. Slack of Roxbury—Pears: Bartlett, Andrews, and anoth- 
er variety. Apples: a large and handsome variety. Peaches, 2 
baskets. 

G. Pierce of Charlestown—Apples: 3 baskets of Porter. 
Pears: 3 baskets of Andrews. . 

William Dean of Salem—Pears: Johonnot, 2 baskets; and 
some fine Grapes from his Grape house. 

William Kenrick—Pears: Beurre Colmar d’Automne, a new, 
valuable, and most productive variety. 

Messrs. Hovey—Pears : Johonnot, Williams’s Bon Chretien or 
Bartlett; also, peaches and nectarines, raised in pots. 

P. May of Boston—Pears: Golden Beurre. 

S. Sweetser of Cambridge—Pears: Bon Chretien. 

Cheever Newhall of Dorchester—President Peaches. 

David Hill of West-Cambridge—Peaches: Lemon Rareripe, 
Orange Peach. 

Wm. Gridley of Boston—Plums: a limb of beautiful fruit of 
the Magnum Bonum, a kind suitable only for preserving and for 
show. 

Samuel Heath of Roxbury—A basket of beautiful Andrews 
Pears. 

E. W. Hayward of Mendon—A basket of fine Peaches. 

Mrs. King—T wo baskets of fruit. 

Mrs. ‘Timothy Bigelow of Medford—Bon Chretien Pears. 

William Wales of Dorchester—Black Hamburg Grapes. 

Thomas. Mason of Charlestown Vineyard—Peaches: Royal 
George, Bellegarde. Nectarines: Elruge, Brugnon, a native, 
both kinds very beautiful. Grapes: Chasselas or Sweetwater, 
Black Hamburg, of the second crop. 

Benjamin Seaver. Sweetwater Grapes and Peaches. 

Jacob Tidd of Roxbury—Grapes: 2 bunches of Regner de 
Nice, very large, one weighing 2 3-4 lbs. and the other 3 1-2 
Ibs. ; also, three bunches of Black Hamburg, one weighing 2 lb. 
6 oz., another 2 lb. 15 oz., and another 3 I-4 Ibs. 

Joshua Child—Grapes: Morillon Noir. 

Benjamin Guild of Brookline—Plums: White Gage. Grapes: 
Black Hamburg, raised under glass, but without fire, Sweetwa- 
ter, raised in Brookline, in the open air, on common trellis; all 
large and fine. 

John Arnold, No. 99, Cambridge-street—Sweetwater, raised 
in open culture in the city. 

Charles Taylor of Dorchester—A large basket of Black Ham- 
burg grapes, very fine. 

Joseph Balech—Pears : Green Catharine, and another for the 
Cushing. Apples: Benoni, and a yellow variety from England. 
Twice-bearing red raspberries. Fine specimens of peaches. 
Grapes: Black Hamburg, White Frontignac. 
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T. H. Perkins, from his magnificent and spacious glass-houses 
in Brookline—Peaches: Noblesse, Karly York, French Gallande, 
Grosse Gallande ; also, red Roman Nectarines, all very beauti- 
ful. Grapes: White Passe Musque, Black Lombardy, White 
Sweetwater, Black Frankendale, White Muscat of Alexandria, 
Black Hamburg, White Syrian, Black St. Peters, White Fron- 
tignac, Black Frontignac, Grizzly Frontignac, Black Cluster, or 
Meunier, Barcelona Long White. ‘These were beautifully ar- 
ranged in clusters of different colors alternate, and with a fine 
effect. Such a variety of the superior kinds has never been dis- 
played, we believe, at any former exhibition. All were grown 
by the skill of Wm. H. Cowing. From the same source a rare 
and new variety of squash was sent for exhibition. 

Samuel Phipps of Dorchester—Specimens of Valparaiso 
squash; also, Autumnal Marrow do., and Egg Plants. 

Dennis Murphy of Roxbury—Lima Squash ; also, fine speci- 
mens of the purple and white Egg Plants. 

The end of the centre table was graced by a large and beau- 
tiful Orange Tree, loaded with its large and golden fruit, inter- 
mixed with others unripe, and in every stage of their growth. 
This was from the green-house of the Hon. John Lowell. 

For the Committee, 
WILLIAM KENRICK, 


REPORT 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON FLOWERS AND PLANTS... 


Col. T. H. Perkins, Brookline. A handsome frame work of 
flowers, on which grapes from his houses were suspended: also, 
a specimen of the flowers of Phaseolus caracalla, a rare green- 
house plant of singular appearance and delightful fragrance. 

Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury. A splendid Orange tree, laden 
with fruit; the Sweet Lime tree, an exceedingly rare plant; a 
fine specimen of the elegant Gomphocarpus ; Gloxinia maculata 
and speciosa, Plectranthus fruticosus, Justicia picta, Begonia 
argyrostigma, Ardisia solanacea, with many other ornaments of 
the greenhouse ; and amongst a variety of cut flowers were the 
stately Canna speciosa, and the rare Strelitzia regina. 

W. Pratt, Esq., Watertown. A magnificent collection of Dah- 
lias, with a very liberal donation of cut flowers. 

Thomas Lee, Esq., Brookline. ‘Two elegant vases, contain- 
ing cut flowers, amongst which were Calandrinia grandiflora, 
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Linaria genistifolia, Lupinus mutabilis, Helenium autumnalis, 
Argemone Barclayana, Thunbergia alata, Maurandia Barclay- 
ana, and many others. 

Mrs. Norcross, of Boston. Several fine plants in pots, amongst 
which were Polianthus tuberosa (the Tuberose,) Myrtle-leaved 
Orange, Begonia Evansiana, and others. 

H. A. Breed, Esq., Lynn. <A large and fine bouquet of cut 
flowers. 

Hon. E. Vose, Dorchester. A large quantity of cut flowers. 

M. P. Wilder, Esq., Dorchester. A very fine and numerous 
collection of Dahlias, amongst which the most conspicuous for 
beauty and successful growth, were Countess of Ponza, Lord 
Chichester, Polyphemus, Richardson’s Alicia, Brown’s Ophelia, 
Belladonna, Countess of Liverpool, Jason, Negro boy, Agrippina; 
also, a vase of about forty varieties of beautiful autumnal roses, 
including the celebrated Palavicin and the Triomphe de Boll- 
willer, a large donation of cut flowers, and many rare exotic 
plants in pots. 

S. Phipps, Esq., Dorchester. Celosia cristata, and several 
other beautiful plants in pots, with a fine specimen of Solem 
melongena, the Egg plant. 

J. F. Priest, Esq., Boston. A large and magnificent are of 
the Salvia splendens; double-flowering Pomegranate, and several 
others. 

_ Mr. Thomas Dunlap, from the garden of W. G. Buckner, Esq., 

Bloomingdale, N. Y. A fine collection of Dahlias, the most 
beautiful of which were Wilmot’s Superb, Granta, Paroquet ; 
Diadem, a seedling raised by him, in the style of Countess of 
Liverpool, and Roscoe, another fine seedling, also raised by him. 

E. M. Richards, Esq., Dorchester. A yellow seedling Dahlia 
of very great merit, raised by him. 

W. Worthington, Esq., Dorchester. A considerable number 
of bouquets of cut flowers, containing, with others, some remark- 
ably fine specimens of China Aster. 

J. L.L. F. Warren, Esq., Brighton. A fine collection of Dah- 
lias, with several beautiful bouquets. 

J. Crane, Esq., Boston. Two fine plants, in pots, of Helian- 
thus giganteus. 

Mr. S. Walker, Roxbury. A fine boquet of cut flowers, with 
a choice collection of Dahlias; the most brilliant in color and 
perfect in shape were Queen of the Dahhas, Miss Pelham, Den- 
isii, Springfield Rival, Tyso’s Matilda, Groomsbridge’s Matchless ; 
also, a small but elegant group of seedling Heartsease, ( Viola.) 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge, under the direction of Mr. Carter, 
the following plants in pots :—Banksia serrata in flower, Eugenia 
jambos, Callistemon lanceolata, Eleagnus, Melaleuca, Cleroden- 
dron, Protea argentea, Acacia falcata, Aster argyrophyllus, Lau- 
rus indica, Paasiflora alba, Diosma, Gordonia lasianthus, Ballota, 
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Fuchsia tencllaand Thomsonia, Calothamnus quadrifida, Rhodo- 
dendron, and others; also, a very fine collection of Dahlias, the 
most prominent of which were Well’s white, Amanda, Belladon- 
na, Queen of the Dahlias, and.a seedling of considerable beauty, 
raised by Mr. Carter. 

Mount Auburn Garden, under the direction of Mr. Russell. 
A profusion of cut flowers. 

W. Kenrick, Newton. Several beautiful plants in pots, includ- 
ing two fine specimens of Morus multicaulis, with a large quanti- 
ty of cut flowers. 

J. A. Kenrick, Newton. A large quantity of cut flowers. 

Messrs. Winship, Brighton. A large quantity of cut flowers, 
with two magnificent plants of the Cockscomb, Celosia cristata. 

Lancaster Botanic Garden, under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Breck. A numerous and matchless collection of Dahlias; the 
most striking for beauty and shape were Village maid, Thorburn’s 
seedling from Widnall, King of the Whites, Transcendant, Col- 
vill’s Perfecta, Widnall’s Jason, Queen of the Yellows, Wells’s 
Royal Lilac, and Margaret’s Favorite, a beautiful seedling, rais- 
ed by Mr. Breck. 

Messrs. Hovey, Boston. <A very choice and brilliant collection 
of double China Asters, embracing twelve distinct kinds, with 
several very fine Dahlias, the most conspicuous for beauty both 
of shape and color were Lord Liverpool, Negro boy, Cassina, 
Prince George, Widnall’s Adonis, Picta formosissima ; also, sev- 
eral bouquets, remarkable for variety of flowers and elegance of 
arrangement, containing Gladiolus natalensis, Zinnia, violacea 
var. coccinea, Kuphorbia variegata, Dahlias, Phlox roseum, glom- 
erata, cordata, Wheeleriana, Americana, Solidago altissima, with 
a quantity ef cut flowers. 

Mr. Sweetser, Boston. A superb collection of Dahlias, amongst 
which the finest were Alba fimbriata, and the King of the Yel- 
lows; several beautiful bouquets, and a fine specimen of Rosa 
Lamarque, one of the most delightful and fragrant of the tribe. 

Mr. D. Murphy, Roxbury. Many greenhouse plants; amongst 
them were a lage Myrtus communis, with fruit, Cyclas revoluta, 
Viburnum tinus, Orange trees, Calla Ethiopica, many bouquets 
and cut flowers. 

John Arnold, Cambridge. A variety of plants in pots. 

J. D. Williams, Boston. A variety of plants in pots; among 
them were the Silver- edged Holly, the Irish Yew, and the Laurel. 

W. Wales, Dorchester. A fine collection of cut flowers and 
bouquets, in one of which was the beautiful and fragrant Yellow 
Tea Rose. 

S. H. Weld, Esq., Roxbury. Dahlias and cut flowers. 

Dar. Winslow, oF Newhall, J. Richardson, N. Davenport, J. 
Gardner and Mr. Farnsworth. Cut flowers. 

For the committee, 
J. E. TESCHEMACHER | 
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